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IV. An Account of a B O O K 

An Account of Dr. Burnet*/. Boo\ , Ehtitu~ 
led, AR CHEOLOG IJE Philofophic*, 
iive Do&rina Antiqua de Rerum Origin ibus. 
Libri duo. Londini, Typis K. N. Impends 
Cualteri Keltilby ad Infigne Capitis Epifcopi 
in Coemeterio Paulino. 1692. 


I N this Treadle he endeavours to difcover what were 
the Sentiments of the Ancients concerning the Ori¬ 
gin or beginnings of this vifible World, or which he 
conceives Men in all Ages have had a true, if not a Di¬ 
vine Knowledge, as well as of a Divine Power, and of the 
intermediate Order, Viciffitudes and Ends of all things. 
And that Pythagoras was not the Inventor of the Mun- 
dan Syftem afcribed to him, but the Conveyer only of 
it from the Orientals, to the Grecian Schools, 

where yet it received leller Improvement as to par¬ 
ticular Explications, then it has by the Modern Inquisiti¬ 
ons, (as he conceives) though yet he- grants that our 
Hiftories of their Opinions are very imperfect, yet as 
the Magnificence of a Structure may be judged of by 
its Ruines, fo in general we may have Ibme Idea of their 
Doctrines by the Fragments of them which are yet to 
be foiind in the Grecian Writers, as well Hiliorical as Fa¬ 
bulous, or Muthical and Poetical. By all which he endea- 
voyrs to prove, that molt of the Ancients held very 

much 
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•much the fame Notion concerning the beginnihg of 
things with that delivered by Mofes in the beginning of 
his Writings, with which, he conceives, alfothat his alrea¬ 
dy publifli’d Theory is confonant. It washisDefign alfo. 
to have written a general Body of Philofophy, but the 
fenfe of his Age and approaching Death fee ms to have 
made him defift, and to fatisfie himfelf with what he 
hath hitherto performed in the preceding Books, and in 
this which hefeems to make the Seal and Confumniation 
of the former. 

He divides the whole Difcourfe into two Books. In 
the firft he endeavours to difcover what were the moft 
antierit Do&rines of all Nations concerning the beginnings 
of things, irf general. Butin the Second he endeavour’d to 
colled all fuch Paffages amongft them as feemed mod 
confonant to,and confirming of the Dodrines delivered in 
the firfl part of his Theory where he had omitted taking 
notice of them, though in the Second Part he hath inter¬ 
mixed them with the Theory throughout, which there¬ 
fore did not need any fuch a Supplement. 

In the Firfl Chapter he enquires whence this Knowledge 
is to be fetcht, which he conceives to be all from the 
Poftdiluvian Records, which were all conveyed by Noah 
from the Antidiluvian, and difperfed amongft his Pofteri- 
ty. Next he enquires where any Footfteps are to be found 
of it among theie. And fince he finds the Ancients di¬ 
vided the Nations of the World into Four Heads, com¬ 
prehending the whole Race of Mankind, to wit, the Scy¬ 
thians towards the North, the Celti towards the Weft, 
the Ethiopians towards the South, and the Indians to* 
wards the Eaft. He follows the fame Order in his En¬ 
quiry. And amongft the firft he finds no ancient Foot- 
fteps of their Philofophy, and doubts whether ever they 
had any : Tho’ Ah arts is faid by Saidas to have written 
a Theogonia; and a Septentrional Mythology hath been 
of late pubhlhed, favouring much of Antiquity. 

K k Amongft 
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Amongft the Celti he finds Philofophy to have been all along, viz. among 
the Bruids and Smnotbei ; of whom yet we have but a dark Account, that 
they profefs’d to underhand the Order and Motions of the Heavens, and the 
Will of the Gods 5 and that Styabo fays, they taught the Worlds Periods by 
Water and Fire, and held a traufmigration of Souls, as the Pythagoreans; 
cho’ they are thought to have much preceded him, and to have been the mofi 
ancient for Mythologick Theology. Of this Clafs were what Philofophers were 
to be found anciently among the Germans, Erltains, Spaniards and Italians \ 
of feme of which Strabo affirm?, that they had Poems of their Laws, &c. of 
6000 years /landing. Thofe among the Hetrufci ; Diodorus Siculus fays, fludied 
Philofophy: And Ylutarch fays, they had the Notion of the Annus Magnus* 
or Periods of Revolutions, and that the Romans had their Sacred Rites from 
them. 

Among the ^Ethiopians the Gymnofophifls were famous j but we can find very 
little information what their Philofophy was. They were Celebrated indeed 
for their Laws, Government and Converfe with the Gods, and had a very an¬ 
cient ufe of Letters * and hid Colledges of Priefls which taught Philofophy 
and Theology. Thefe are faid by Lucian to have been the firft Aflronomers, 
and to have taught the Egyptians. But as to the Theory of the Earth, there 
is nothing of theirs to be found. And indeed, mofi of the Ancient Authors 
that writ purpofely of them are now no more to be found. 

Having pafs’d over thefe three Heads without making much Difcovery to his 
purpofe, he in the Third Chapter comes to the Orientals or Indians , compre- 
hendingall theAjtans', and fome of their Neighbours, as the AEgyptians and 
Greeks. He begins then with the mofi Eaflera Nation, the Seri or chinefes . 
Celfus and Dionyfius call them Atheifls, becaufe they had no Idol-Temples or 
Worfliip; and Barbarians, becaufe they had no Commerce with other Nati¬ 
ons. So that it feems little of their Learning was known to the Ancients * 
though of late years they have been much better known, to have very ancient 
Hiflories, and fome that mention the Flood and the beginraings of things. 
But by what we can learn, their Phyfiology is much inferiour to whit was 
known in the Weflern Parcs, as was alfo their Mathematicks, being all of 
their own Produdion, and not borrowed from any befides. Contrary to that 
oi tht Greeks y Romans, and other Europeans, who derived all from others. 
Puffing from thefe to the South, he meets with the Brachmans, Philofophers 
celebrated in all Ages fof their Devoting themfelves wholly to Contemplations, 
of unknown Original, but yet worthy to be more diligently enquired into, 
both for their Eminency in Phyfiology and Aflronomy, though both were 
wrapped up and vailed under Mythology : Yet they had fome Notions con¬ 
cordant with the Greet*, Strabo alfo fays, That they held the World to have 
bjen generated, and was corruptible; That it was form’d out of Water, but 
the reft of the Univerfe from other Principles. The chief of thefe were mofi 
honoured, and abfolutely free, neither Governing, nor Governed by any. 
This is the Sum of what caa be found amongft the Ancients concerning their 
Natural Philofophy. 

In the Fourth Chapter he enquires concerning the Affyrians and Babylonians , 
who were the firfl Empire after the Flood : Thefe are accounted the firfi 
who cultivated Literature and had Publick Schools at Babylon , which con¬ 
tinued fo till the time of NekHchadonwer and Daniel. Thefe Learned Men 

were 
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were call'd Chaldeans and Magi ; and the chief of them were Phyfiologers 
and Aftronomers, and ftudied lawful Arts, as may well be concluded ; for 
that Daniel accepted the Prefe$ure of them: Thefe excluded the Aftrologi- 
aos and Diviners from their Habitations. To thefe Pythagoras reforred to 
learn the Motions of the Heavens, and the Original of the world, faith Ju~ 
flint. Via?pom ~ctw and cryLoyweutv Thefe were then under the Perftans , 
but the remainders of the Cbaldtans and Babylonians . However ; nothing is 
left of their Opinions but what Diodorus has hinted, That they believed the 
Matter of the World Eternal, but its Form, Order and Ornament to be con- 
fthuted by Divine Providence. And further, That they believed the Earth co 
be of tfje Form of a Schiff or Tray : Only he fp-aks of their Antiquity, and 
of making Agronomical Obfervations many Ages before Alexander. This is 
all that Is intelligible: All the reft concerning their Oracles of %iroafter> See. 
is nothihg but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps of we know not who. 
*Tis pity we have loft the Works of Berofusy who had written, their Opi¬ 
nions. 

In the Fifth Chapter he fpeaks of the Per ft an Magi , who cultivated Phyfi- 
ology as well as Theology. Thefe had a Tbeogonia like the Greeks ; and 
frQm thefe Pythagoras learnt the Origin of the World, and the Motions of the 
Heavens. Thefe taught likewife the Periods and Renovation of the World. 
The Prince of thefe Magi' was Zoro after , of which he judges there were 
two. The Perfians held the Elements, Stars and the Heavens to be Gods; 
and worfhipped moft the Sun among the Stars, and the Fire among the Ele¬ 
ments: And under the Nature of Jupiter t hey comprehended the whole Cir¬ 
cuit of Heaven. They, as well as the GreeRomans aad Hebrews , con¬ 
tinually nourifh’d the Fire. And the Egyptians as well as other Nations much 
honoured it. The Perfians fuppofed this Fire to have fallen from Heaven ; 
and the Stoicks call’d it Jupiter^ into which all things refolved. Thus their 
Theology was Phy.feology, and all their other Rites may be in the fame man¬ 
ner refolved 5 of which Herodotus has given a plain Account: In which he 
particularly takes notice, that in their Sacrificing they fung their 1 beogonia f 
which our Author conceives to be of the Origination of things. Of Zoro- 
a$t*r % Pliny relates rhat he left Two Millions of Verfes, expounded by Her- 
mippus. The Arabians mention Twelve Volumes, each filling a whole Bulls 
Hide of the Writings of Zoroafter to be left to the Magi. Suidas men¬ 
tions divers Books of the fame, concerning Dreams and Aftfonomical Pro¬ 
ductions, and Four Books of Natural Philofophy ; but all are loft; and what 
goes under his Name are all Fiftitious, except one Fragment preferved by 
Plutarch out of Theopompus ; another by Porphyrins in Ant*o Nymph arum* 
out of Eukulus ; and a third by Eufebius , out of * Per ft an Book, which he 
will hive Zara after’s. As the beginning of thefe Magi was unknown, fo was 
their end ; yet fome remained to the time of Alexander ; and ’tis believed 
they fell with the Perftan Empire; and all that had been written concerning 
them isa’fo periftiVi Such were Her mippus Smyrn<efis, Pallas , O fikdne-s, Eu- 
bulusy Theodoras Afopfiteftentes, Her moderns Plk'onicm, Antefiberes or Rho- 
donis , Z ambus lyditSy SotiontSy Dinon , TheopompuSy Eudmus Rbodius, and 
Clearc-bus Solenps. 


In 
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In the Sixth Chapter he enquires after what is to be met wirft. among the 
Arabians and Phoenicians. The Firft is Job , whom he makes an Arabia a* 
before the time of Mofts , who had the knowledge of Letters, and of the 
Heavens, arid many other parts of the Creation, befides that of the Wor- 
Chip of the true God. This Knowledge iafied to the time of Solomon , as 
appears by the Queen of Sheba : Nay, till the Birth of Chrift, as appears by 
the Magi that came to Worfhip him. The Zabii he makes to be feme of the 
ancient Arabs, among whom Abraham was bred. Thefe boaft of having the 
Religion of Noah, To thefe, Porphyry fays, Pythagoras went: And Pliny 
affirms the fame of Democritus ; But thefe frncc that time have degenera- 
ted^nd have taken up the Grecian Learning 5 though they had alfo tranflated 
into their Language the Anient Learning of the Egyptians , Ptrjians and 
Chaldeans *,J)ut thefe were burnt by the Saracens, What Writings yet remain 
among them are thought not older than Eight or Nine Hundred Years. The 
Dchrttes among the ancient Arabs held the World Eternal, and the Soul 
mortal. Hence their Proverb, Vtcri pariunt, Sepulchra deglutiunt, The Womb 
makes, the Tomb takes. Next for the Phoenicia,ns , he finds them very an¬ 
cient, and early knowing in Letters, Arithmetick, Aftronomy, Phyfiology, 
Navigation, Foreign Trade and Plantings lhales and Zeno were Phoenicians, 
and to them went divers of the Philofbphers. Stabo ' fays, that Mofchus 
found the Hypothecs of Atomes before the Trojan War. The Philofophy be¬ 
fore the Trojan War was^all by Tradition, but after that came in the Rational 
and Pifputative. Nothing remains of Sanckoniathon's philofophy, but that he 
had ftudied ftie Kofmogman of Taautes y deducing the World from the ancient 
Chaos, and a precedent IAoV or Matter. He wrote alfo divers other Philofo- 
phical things^ but they, as well as all the other Authors that wrote of the 
Phoenicians , as Theodotus Mypficratts and Mochus 9 Htflieus , and Hkrmms 
Egyptins are wholly loft. 


In the Seventh Chapter he enquires what Footfieps of ancient PhyficaI 
Learning is to be met with among the Hebrews, and in. their Cabala• Firft 
he notes, that Laftantius wonder’d why Pythagoras and Plato went to the 
Egyptians for Knowledge, but not to the Hebrews 5 which is an Argument 
they w ere not then considerable for that kind of Knowledge ; that is, Phyfica! 
and Mathematical. What they had was contained to their Cabala, wh ? ch 
they pretend to have received from Mofes . But whatever it were at firft, 
it hath been much depraved with Rabbinical Figments and Chimera’s: Such 
arc the Myfiical Numeration by the Letters of Words \ fuch are the Magical 
Spells derived alfo thence y fuch the e> preffing common Notions by a fort of 
Myfiical Words, or Characters, or Numbers, to make it more wonderful to 
fuch as do not underftand it. Which was a trick made ufe of alfo by Py- 
tbagoras in his Symbols, by the Egyptians in theij Hieroglophicks, and by the 
Hermetic^s in their Cant: All which, if the Veil were removed, would appear 
empty Nothings, being of no other ufe, but to amufe the Ignorant and con¬ 
ceal their own Defeats and Etfiptinefs. They divided *heir Cabala into No¬ 
minal and Real. The Nominal was Triple, Gtmmatria, Notaricon , and Then* 
mra 9 p’ainly Modern and Barbarous Names. All con lifted in fhuffiing the 
Letters of Words mixed with Number. Reuclin yet fays, that the Jews 
affirm, that thereby may be found out all the Knowledge of Mofes and Solomon* 

as 
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as well Divine as Humane, and that Solomon himfdf received all his Know* 
ledge thereby. 

The real CaMaxhey make Two-fold, l e. The poftrine of Stpbiroth , and 
the Doctrine of the Four Worlds. They make io. Cabaliftick Sepbtrotb , vi^ 
the Crown. 2. Wjfdom. 3. Prudence. 4. Magnificence. $. Severity. 
6 . Pulchritude. 7. Victory. 3 . Glory. 9. Foundation. 10. Kingdom, 
by which what they mean the Author underftatyis not. They pretend they 
are Emanations from God, and that they are Numbers emanating from the 
Infinite Verity. He fpends fomc time in examining each, and 'their branch¬ 
ings out into divers other Subdivifions. But upon the whole he concludes. 
That the further he proceeds the more Obfcurity and Confufion he meets 
with. Next he examines the Do^rite of the Four Worlds, to wit, A^ilath, 
Brink, Jetyirabi Afhuh , i. e, the Worlds of Emanation, Creation, Formation 
and of the Fabrick; before all which they put the Enfopkic or Infinite 
World, from which all the other do fpring. Upon a more dcligent Enquiry 
Into the Contents of thefe myftick Do&rincs the Author feems to think them 
all Chcars, and concludes with the Words of Chrift, Men love Darfyefs ra - 
tber than light, becaafe their Deeds are evil . Every one that doth Evil ha- 
teth the Light, left he (hould be difeovered *, but he that doth Truth, cometh 
to the Lighc, that his Deeds may be manifefl ; fufpefting all thofe affe&ed 
Obfcurities to be devifed by them to conceal nothing elfe but their own Igno¬ 
rance and Deceit. The Author proceeds further with examining other parts 
of the Cub ah : But upon the whole he finds nothing rational, or containing 
any real Knowledge. But he conjures, that the moft ancient Cabala , be¬ 
fore it was confounded and defiled with Fables, might contain fomewhat of 
the Origination of things, and their Gradations ; but as it has been in time 
chang’d and augmented by imaginary Fables, and blinded with impertinent 
and nonfenfical Explications, it is now become a confufed Mafs of Incongru¬ 
ities and Abfurdities. But by examining thefe Dregs, he conceives that the 
Ancients might hold, That before the Creation all things had their being ita 
God 5 and that from him they flowed or emar ated when firff made, and that 
they will all flow back into him when they are deftroyed, which he conceives 
was alfo the Opinion of the mofl Ancient Philcfophers; and that there 
would fucceed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other fucceeding De- 
flruftions and Obforptions to all Eternity, as it had been from all Eter¬ 
nity; that Nothing was produced out of Nothing; and that the things pro¬ 
duced never return to Nothing, but always have their Subfjflence in God. 
Which Sence, if it doth not contain, he conceives It may be look’d upon as 
Salt that hath lofl its Savour, which is good for nought, but to be thrown 
out of Doors. But if it contains any folid Knowledge, it ought to be mani- 
fefted or condemned otherwife to perpetual Darknefs. But left it might 
deceive the Ignorant, he cautions them to be lead by no Authority that is 
not Divine, nor by any Reafon that is not clear and manifefl. Before he 
leaves this Head, he enquires concerning the ftfeni, a Seft among the Jews, 
not unlike in their Manners to the Indian Brachmans. All that thefe had of 
Philofophy, fays Philo , was of God, and of the Generation of things: But 
what that Knowledge was does not appear; but he conceives It is to be learnt 
from the Bratbmns } with whom they agreed. 


From 
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From thefe he pafles on (in the Eighth Chapter) in hisSearch for the ancient 
Learning amongff the Egyptians , where he finds it very ancient, and much 
celebratedby the Hebrews, wdio extol both Mofes and Solomon, the one for 
knowing, the other for excelling it \ and by the Greeks, as from whence they 
had derived their Knowledge. Upon a ftri&er Enquiry into it, h? finds it to 
be firfi Geometry, as old as the overflowing of the Nile, upon which account 
it was invented * but he thinks they were but Land Meters , and that the 
'Greeks, as' Thales and Pythagoras, did make it Speculative. 2. Aftronomy. 
But this the Chaldeans knew| nor doth it appear which were the firfi* but 
he conceives both were very ancient, but rude and imperfect, and much im¬ 
proved afterwards by the Greeks. However, he believes they had a true 
Knowledge of rheSyflem of thg Heavens, and underflood the Motions of 
the Planets, &c. Yet he thinks that they did not underfland them fo well, 
as to reduce their Motions to Calculation, They are faid alfo to have cul¬ 
tivated Mufick and Ph}fick, butthefc alfo without Theories,'and only by Tra¬ 
dition. And tho Herodotus fav$ 4 they had for every Difeafe a particular Phyfi- 
cian : Yet both thefe were much more improved by the Greeks. They are 
laid by others to be the Inventers of Chimiftry. Lafily, That they were 
knowing in Phvficks or Natural Science *, that is, the Cofmogonia, Thtogonia , 
or Thtologia , which they look’d upon as the fame Science. They held the 
Earth to be formed out of the cenfufed Mafs of the Four Elements, or out 
of the Chaos * and a t-wo-fold Defiruftion of it, one by Fire, another by 
Water • That the Earth was of an Egg form *, and that we call the Fytha - 
gork\ SyHem was the oldeft of ail others, but kept among their Arcana, 
Their mefi Celebrated Phi.lofopher was Hermes Trifmegifcti * though when he 
lived, or what he thought and writ is not known* Tiiofe that bear Ids Name 
are fi^.dous. But among the multitude of his Writings, his Cofmologia , 
mentioned by Philo Bihlius , is loft. The Egyptians preferved their Learn¬ 
ing by their Priefls, who had Coiledges in divers parts of Egypt. They had 
it inferibed on Obelisks, and written in Books. The Babylonians had Coe- 
teftiai Obfervations for 720 Years inferibed on burnt Tyles. Dmocritus tran- 
feribed his Morals from a Babylonian Column. The Columns of Hermes In 
Egypt are famous on which were inferibed his Doftrfne. From thefe the 
Greggs and Phoenicians had much of their-Knowledge, and Manttho his Sa¬ 
cred Hiftorv. Amianus Mar cell in us fays, thefe Columns were placed in fub- 
terraneous Vaults, and were there before the Flood. Manetho and Jofepkus 
afTert the fame of theirs, both poflibly the fame. In their Books were writ¬ 
ten their Laws, their Hiflory and their Philofophy. Somethings were com¬ 
municable, others were Arcana, not to be devulged. They had alfo a 
cwo-fo!d way of Writing, one Common, another Sacred. This was writ¬ 
ten with Hieroglyphic ^. The Brachmans have not only a different Cha¬ 
rter, but-a different Language to preferve their Philofophy. Thefe 
Prfcfis were ftrid Concealers of their Secrets, as many Authors complain of 
them. Nor was Pythagoras admitted without being firfi Circumcifed, and 
otherwise qualified. The Ejjeni, and others, of other Nations, as Perfians , Sy¬ 
rians, and : Indians , adminiiired Oaths, &c. of Secrecy. They further ob* 
feu red their Knowledge by Symbols, Enigma’s and Fables, in which the 
Greeks alfo follow’d them, as did alfo mofl other Nations in the Hifiories of 
their Gods, of which kind ht gives divers Inflanccs. Among thefe are 
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the Mythologies of the Prophets in the Old Tefiament, and the Parables of 
Chrift in the N:w.This Mythologick GenixisSalujiius call’s Divine $and ’tis plain 
Myhologies were made ufe of bv the Ancients to conceal their knowledge from 
the Vulgar, and yet preferve it fafe for the Learned. Nay, Divine Providence 
doth fo conceal both Divine and Natural Knowledge, that this or that put 
becomes known 10 this or that Man in one Age, which hath Iain abfeonded 
to ail preceding. This Mythologick was the moft ancient Learning among 
the Greeks, as he proves by feverai Tciiimonies; yet was k firft received 
from the Egyptians . This caufes him to enquire whether the Works of Her- 
mes were fo writ, and he finds by a place quoted by Eufibius, that they weis 
firft written plain, then turned by the Son of Thabkn into Allegories, and 
then tranfedbed into Gree^. So that plain Writing was before Mythologick ; 
and ’tis probable thofe that hive it Mythologically, had it before pure* and 
that the Additions that have been added to the firfl Fables, have obfeured, if 
not quite obliterated the. concealed Senfe He propounds and anfwers two Qbje- 
ftions, by which he fhews the Inconfiftency of Men’s A&ions with their 
Knowledge, and fo Apologizes for the Egyptian Idolatry, and their Afirolo^ 
gick and Magick Praftices. Laft of all, he enquires how the Egyptians came 
to lofe this Learned State they had kept for fo marry Ages, which he fhews 
to have proceeded from their being conquered and overun by divers Nations ; 
as by the Ferfians under cambifes, 9 and fome fucceeding Kings, by whom it 
began to decay. And by the Remans, who burnt the Alexandrian Library, 
with which their Learning was.aHo much deftroyed ; and by the Conqueft of 
the Saracens totally extinguifhed. Amongft the loft Hiftorians of the Egyp* 
tUn Learning, Minatho was the chrefeft, as appear by Teftimoaies now ck* 
tant, next Sanchoniathon , then Afclepiades , Petofiris , Hu at ms , Pal-phatus , 
and Cbtremon , and many others. Thefe are Lcfies, but nothing to be named 
with the lofsof the Library of Ptolomeus Philadelphus, wherein many Myriads 
perifhed in a moment, containing the Sum of all Egyptian , nay, and all Ori¬ 
ental Learning too, Jn all probability* 


To the Ninth Chapter he enquires concerning the Gracian Philofophy, of 
which, that he may the more fully give you the Hiftory, he produces fuff?- 
dent Proof to fhew it derived from the Egyptian not that he denies the 
Grecians to have much improved feverai parts thereof: That they learn’d 
their Geometry, Aftroncmy and Arithmetick from the Egyptians , Chaldean .ry 
and Phoenicians, Herodotus, Plato , Arijiotle , Diodorus , Strabo , Laertius 1 
Achilles TatUs , and others their owai Authors do teftifie. ’Tis faid, Semirami r, 
who lived Eight Hundred Years before the Trojan War, built a high Tower 
in Babylon, on the top of which the Aftronomers made their Observations, 
at which times the Greeks jiad not the ufe of Letters. Moreover, Califlhe - 
n.zs fent into Greece from Babylon Cdeftial Ofcrvarions for 1 poo Years be¬ 
fore Alexander's time. And Epigenes found Obfervations at Babylon for 720 
years, and others were brought of 480, as Pliny relates *, thefe were inferibed 
on baked Bricks; Whereas the Gree ^Obfervations began with Hipparcbws and 
Ptolemy. *Yec though the Hiftories were furhifb’-d by the Barbari , the 
reafons of their Motions were invented by the Greeks. But though they im¬ 
proved the Mathematick Arts, yet they vitiated the Phyficks, which they 
a.lfo received from them. That the Greeks had thefe from the Barbari , Cle* 
mens AUxandrirm and Eufzbhs both teftifie \ as doth alfo Porphyrins and Jc» 
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fephus, and Diodorus Siculus, who affirm the Gretas moft eminent for this 
Learning. As Orpheus, 7 hales, Phtmidts , Pythagoras, Solon, Plato, Eu¬ 
doxus, all fetcht it either from the Egyptians or Phatnichns* Nay, the very 
knowledge of Letters was firft brought into Gum by Cadmus not long be¬ 
fore the Trojan Wet r. Whereas Learning flourifh'd in Affyria , Egypt, Phcs - 
rticia, Arabia, Ethiopia, India, and among the Celti long before, chat time,, 
There were two ftates of Grecian Philofophy. The firft, which was the 
oldeft, moft of which was wrote in Verfe, treated of the Cofmogonia, or Origi¬ 
nation of things, by Thamyras, Linus, Orpheus, Mufeus, Hefiod. Al.fo Thales, 
Xenophon’s, Empedocles, Parmenides , and fome others, whofe Fragments 
are calie'fted by Steevins in his Poefis Philofophka: Ad which Poetick Wri¬ 
ters did mythologize the Cofmogonia , Homer only excepted. This the Au¬ 
thor proves by feverai Teftimonies m , and adds, That Orpheus was the firft 
that brought Learning \mo Greece ; that afferred the Oval Form of the Earth, 
the Form the Author aftigns to his Antidiluviao Earth: That he lived non 
long after the time of Afofes, and was the Founder of the Grecian Theology, 
Mofes of the Hebrew $ and that both accommodated the Ceremonies re 
the Capacity of their refpe&ivcPeople. That is, Orpheuslnfti cured fuch a Re¬ 
ligion as he could, not what he would, wanting the Divine Aftiftance of Mi¬ 
racles which Mofes had. He was feign to make ofe of Mufick and pleafing 
Mytholojjick Stories to allure his People from Barbarity to Government and 
Society. For which purpofe it was of very great benefit, and generally 
made ufe of not only by Poets, but Legiflators and Phyftologers. Orpheus ex¬ 
celled in all thefc , and firft taught the Grecians, Religion, and the Rewards 
and Punifhmcnts of another Life, which he proves by Heathen and Chriftian 
Teftimonies. But among thefe muft be diftinguKhed what he taught the 
Vulgar from what was his Secret Doftrine, for that he had both the inpdf* 
etnro^nTov- Suidas fays, he held the-Heavens to be formed of the uEtber, 
aud the Earth out of the Chaos, before which he placed Time as themcafure, 
but he makes them both coeval *, whereas others of .he Ancients feparare them 
by a multitude of Ages. Empedocles makes all thcStars to be Fires, but Orpheus 
to be Worlds 5 the Author fuppofes the Planets were meant. As the Moon 
was therefore called ivvybov, which Orpheus firft afTerted Habitable, proved 
by P roclus, as alfo that the Oval Earth was to be deftroyed by Fire, and then 
to be renewed. Before he leaves this Head, he anfwcrs the Objections of 
Cicero, and more efpecially Gerard Vofjtus, who w'ould perfwade that there 
never was any fuch Men as Orpheus, Mujtus or Linus, whofe Arguments the 
Author thinks no ways cogent or to be regarded, fmee there are fo many 
positive Proofs to the contrary both in Heathen and Chriftian Writers. 


Tn the Tenth Chapter he enquires among the Gne\ Philofophcrs that fuc- 
seeded Orpheus: And firft amongfi the Ionic\s. Ttefe are the Second kind 
of Phyfiologers, who wrote exprefly and in Profe, not in Verfe and Mytho¬ 
logy, as the former, Thefe were Thales and his lonicks, Pherecydes, Pytha¬ 
goras, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Leucippus, Democritus , Empedocles, Plato , and 
others, to Epicurus and Ariftotle, in whom ended Phiioi'oph ck Anriquicv -$ 
* except fome Fragments among the Stokes. Thales was a Phoenician, but re¬ 
ceived his Knowledge from Egypt, and was famous for Geometry, Agronomy 
and P hyfic^, and afferted the Immortality of the Soul 5 and firft writ a Dif- 
ccurfeof Phyficks, without Mythology or Theology. Nothing of his Af- 
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ferrions remains but only that all things were generated out of Water. Which' 
is agreeable to St. Peter and Mofes, Poffibly more particulars of his 0 >ttr>ne 
may be-found among his Followers, Anaximander Anaximenes, A*dxagrras % 
Archdam. Anaxagoras then mikes a mind to Regulate Marcer, and move it, 
and was therefore called n*?. He ranges the four Elemen s by Gravity, and 
Is faid to have introduced Vortices. As for the Heavens, the Unia\vs much 
promoted the Knowledge of them > be. "They held the Heavenly Spares to 
be ^Ether; the Stars, Fire ; the Placets opaque Bodies: That the Moon had 
Hills and Vales, and was Habitable, aod that ic was enlightned by she Sun, 
which was a moft pure Fire. He held alfo the Rotation of the Earth, as 
aKo the Annual Motion about the middle of the World, as Tin on Smyrna*s 
affirms. To ffiew the Reafon why it is fo difficult to find what were their tine 
thoughts, He quotes this Pafiagc of Plutarch. This Dh&rine (that is,con¬ 
cerning the Heavens) was not celebrated and famous, but hidden and kept 
fecret, and it was difeourfed of with great Caution among a few under an Oath 
of Secrecy ; for Phiiofophifings concerning the Heavens would not be endured* 
becaufe thofe feemed to reft rain and bind up the Divine Numtn to Caufcs with¬ 
out Reafon, and to blind Powers, and to involuntary Effects ; upon which Ac¬ 
count Protagoras was baniffied, and Anaxagoras put in Irons. Socrates alfo 
for the Name of a Philofopher was put ro Death. Whence the Author ob- 
firves, that in all Ages it has beeo very dangerous for Philofophers to dpeak 
plain Truth amongft the Vulgar. 


In the Eleventh Chapter he enquires cone;rning tne Do&rfne of Pythagoras 
and the Italic Philofophy, where he finds that either Pythagoras wrote norhiog, 
or if he did, even the Hiftory of them is loft: So that nothing of his Phy¬ 
siology is remaining fave only his Theory of the Heavens, which is ealed the 
Pythagorki\ Syjtem ; he placing the Sun in the Centre, and the Earth moving 
round it; the Moon as an Antifthone or oppofire Earth enlighcned by the 
Sun, the Comets to be above the Air, or between that and the Planets ; that 
the Heavens were fluid Auher, and the Stars fo many Worlds. We know not his 
Sentiments about the Cofwogonia, or Terreftrial Produftionsjor he more bufied 
himfeif about Cceleftiai Speculations, and about Abhrafts and Fnrellttfuals. as 
did alfo his Followers, who treat of the Anima Mandl , confining in Harmony 
indivifibleand divifible the fame, and an other (as they Pi rafe it) aiid fuch 
other Airy Notions as have no Foundations in Nature. But Ocellus Luc anus, 
another Pythagorean makes the World Eternal, both for Matter and Form, as 
he does alfo the Race of Mankind. But indeed there is Ik tic in this Author 
that favours of Pythagoras his Doftrine; and Plato differs wholly from him, 
afferring the World to be made by God, and to be corruptible. Yet it mufi be 
granted that both the Pythagoreans and Platonifts inc ine to make the Matter 
Eternal, but the Form Variable; and they had both rheir Vulgar Deftrints, 
and their . Secret Doftrines, And though the Author cannot find any 
but common fenfe in his Myftical Numbers, yet he thinks there might be fome’- 
what more, which is now loft to Mankind : The diief of tbefe was his Te- 
traUis* the Seventh was not fgnoble, but the Tench the Noble ft and moft per- 
fe& of all. But of the Reafon and Signification of thele neither any of the 
Ancients nor Moderns give aav Satisfa&ive Solutions or Explications. Yet all 
the Ancients aflert this to be the Doftrine of Pythagoras. And therefore after 
having run over many of their thoughts, the Author thinks that Numbers will 
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jrtoduce nothing but Numbers, not Things; and that converting things all to 
Arithmetical Operations was in the Pythagoreans 2nd PLdonifts a failure, not 
unlike that of the Peripatetic of turning all into Logical terms. Pherecides 
Pythagoras his Matter, writ a Theogonia. And Empedocles, one of his Scho¬ 
lars, afferted the Sun to be a Mai's of Fire, and the Stars to be fiery, and the 
Earth made of ;he four Elements, united by Love, and fepaured by Strife. 
5 Tis uncertain whether Pythagoras wrorc or no, but certain that P hilolam, Ar - 
chytas , aud Eudoxus did. And ’tis faid Plato bought three Books of Philolsus, 
whence he took his Timaus. Archytas is faid to have written many things, 
hut all are loft but a Fragment about Marhematicks. Eudoxus aifo, and Em¬ 
pedocles, but all are now loft. The Writings alfo of AHilotle concerning the 
four Vythagork £ Elements ar<2 loft, and fome others. So are the Wrirings of 
Ariftoxenus , Htraclides , tfeanthes Htrmippus , Syrianus Didymus, and Eudoxus. 
Alfo Moderates G adit anus, Alexander Polyhi^or y Androcidm y and others. 


In the Twelfth Chapter he enquires concerning the Opinions of the Eleatic £ 
Seft, and of th c Stoicfy. This Se& was Founded by Xenophanes in the times 
of Anaximander , and confitted of a Mixture of various Nations and Opinions. 
The Doctrine he held was, that there were infinite Suns, and infinite Moons 
like ours, which he faid was habitable, but that they were all Eternal. P*r- 
menides held them to be formed out of Fire and Earth, and Men out of Clay. 
They agreed much with the Ionick. Seft. Leucippus and Democritus were of 
this Scft, who introduced Atoms. Leucippus acknowledged the Motion of the 
Earth on its Axis, and that when the fluid Mafs fetled into a Globe, it was 
covered by a dry Skin, which growing thicker, formed the habitable Earth : 
He fuppofes the Axis alfo at firft right, but altered afterward; both which are 
eonfonant to the Author’s Theory. Democritus was an Auditor of Leucippus, 
and had travelled P erfia, Arabia, Ethiopia , Egypt , and India , to improve his 
Knowledge among the Learned of thofe Countries, and has written many 
Books, though all loft. Tis faid he affirmed the Moon to be a fired Body, 
but with Mountains, Hills, and Vales; but the Author fuppofes only fiery Moun¬ 
tains, fitch as are on the Earth. Callimachus wrote of his Opinions. The 
Opinion of the Stokes is Famous for the Future Conflagration of the World, 
But little is to be found concerning the Produftion of it, yet they afferted 
God to be the Author of it; but to this they joyn Matter mixt and of it felf 
without Motion. This was perifhable by the Conflagration, but «he Divine 
Principle Erernal,as they efteemed a!fo the Matter it fc If, though the Form pe¬ 
riled. So the unformed World they made Eternal, but the formed to have 
both beginning and end. They held moreover, of formed Bodies, the Fire to 
be firft, and cut of that to be made the other Elements, which again were 
refolvable into it.Concerning the Mundane Periods and the Fare of the Stoicl^s, 
little need be faid in this Difcourfe, it being well known. Many Books have 
been writren by and concerning them, but all loft ; yet Ms faid there is one 
Ancient Book or Piece of Apollonius Tyriiu yet exftant in fome Library, but 
not publifhed, concerning the Opinion and Works of Zeno. 


In the Thirteenth Chapter he enquire*' among the Vlatom\s, Ariftotelians 9 
and Epicureans. Firft, he fiads the Platonich like the Pythagoreans , to be 
raoft taken up in high Speculations of Abftraa Notions, and in affigoing Caufis 
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of Things to Numbers and Geometrical Figures. Thus P Uto in his Tin&u * 1 
makes nothing vifible but Fire, nothing tangible but Earth, between thefe 
two for their own Union are placed Air and^ Water. The Solid Bodies he fup- 
pofeth made up of Triangles $ Fire he makes of Pyramids, confifiieg of four 
Triangles', the Earth of Cu^es, confirming of fix Squares, and each Square of 
four Triangles *, the Air of O&otedrons, each fide divided into fix Scalencsf 
then the Water of lcofaedrons, connfting of Twenty Triangles, each made up 
of Sealeccs. To thefe he adds a 6 gi> 1 , cotififiing of Numbers and Proportions. 
The befi Interpretations yet extant concerning it do not make Senfe or Reafon 
of ir, and at befi the Author thinks it but a Lufws Ingenii. Further, he makes 
God and|Marter to be the two fufi Principles,to which he adds a third of Idea’s. 
But ?ldto\ Excellency was nor for Phyficks, but for Morals and Theology. 
Divers Writings of the P tatonifts arc cut, and fome lofi \ but thefe he pafies 
by, fincc we have the Works of P Uto himfdf. And now comes to the Dregs 
of Philofophy amoagft the Epicureans and Peripateticks. From Plato's time 
to the prefencAgehe finds nothing of Philofophy, nothing of Difcovery, no¬ 
thing but a Chattering and fruitless Methods of Wrangling. Concerning the 
Origination of things, there is nothing found to be met with in Ariftotle or his 
Schools. They would make the World Eternal, both for Matter and Form j 
Men alfo, and all things dfe to be fo too. Befides, he tfces not agree, with 
his own Principles, dcipofing the four Elements one above the other, but fhews 
not how the Earth fren:s to be in feme parts higher than the Water. Then 
for the Heavens he makes Adamantine Orbs, and the Stars like Golden-headed 
Nai’s fifined to them. 4 Thefe Orbs involved he makes to move round the 
Earth in 24 hours, that is every day. To this he introduces a contrary Mo¬ 
tion for each Planetary Orb from Weft to Eafi; the Matrer of thefe he makes 
incorruptible, but below the Orb of the Moon he puts Fire Elementary, with¬ 
out Light or Hear. In the middle Region of the Air he purs the Milky Way 
and Comets* For the explicating of all other things on the Earth, he intro¬ 
duces SuhfianriaJ Forms, and Specifick Qualities, as infignifreant as the P ptbnr 
gprk ^Numbers and Harmonies. Which being fo*'he won/ers why it has been 
fo long approved of by the Chrifiian World. Then the Author giving a fhort 
Cata’ogue of his Errors, and bids adieu to him,as ro a bad Afironomer,a worfe 
Thtologe, and the worfi of ail Phyfiologers. His Catalogue is this: x. Thar 
the World is Eternal and Incdi ruptible. 2. The Heavens folid, and moved by 
contrary Motions. 3. The Matter of the Heavens Divine and Immutable. 
4. The Stars to be denfer parts of their Orbs, and % the Planers to (bine by their 
own Light. 5. Light neither a Body nor a Motion. 6 . Elementary Fire un¬ 
der the-Moon. 7. TheGalaxi and Comets, Meteors. 8. The Earth immo¬ 
vable, in the Centre of the "N arid 9. Up and down to be founded in Nature 
immutably, 10. The Form: of Animate things fubfiaotfai. xi. Senfatioa to 
be made by Intentional Species. 12. Rarefaftion and Contra^ion to be made 
by the increafe and decreafe of Extension in Matter. 13. Providence not to 
defeend below the Moon. 14. The Soul to be and of doubtful 

Immortality. Next he vifirs Epicurus> illiterate, yet of no Vulgar Wit; he 
accommodated all things to his Senfes, and fo his" Notions were for the moft 
part abfurd and vulgar. He corrupted only the Doftrines of Demscritus and 
Lmippu4. Upon the whole, the Author thinks his Do&rincs not worth con- 
fidering, but refers the Reader to Gajjendut. He concludes this Enquiry with 
giving the Names of feveral that have written of the Opinions of thefe Grecian 
Philofophers, and of fomc that have written their dripper*, or Secret Do* 
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ftrines, as Pythagoras Zacinthm, P crpkyrfus, Kummus : He regrets the loft 
alfo of many Fol>iiiilorians, as, Theopowpus , Phavcrinus and Alexander Po- 
lyhiflor ; alfo feme of the Writings of Vcodorus Siculus and Varro. Now 
whereas fame alledge feme few others that have been famous for Phiiofophy 
In otheF parts of the World, yet not what they knew or maintained ; and 
there being no Monuments remaining of fuch their Knowledge, the Author 
leaves them in theObfturity he found them, and thinks he has performed 
his defigned Undertaking to feek what there could be found worthy of pre- 
fervlng among the Puines and Rtlifts of the moft ancient Phtlofophers, 
more particularly relating to the Beginning of things, and has left no 
quarter unfearched, nor omitted any thing which he judged material ro this 
purpofe ; though other Particulars not percinenr, whether bad or good, he. 
has omitted, as being impertinenr. 

To end this Difquihtion, in the Fourteenth Chapter he 'enquires concerning 
the Beginning of the Barbarick Phiiofophy *, that is,whence the Egyptians, Ethi¬ 
opians, Chaldeans , Phoenicians, Arabians , Indians , and other Orientals obtained 
their fir A Kuowledge. There are two Opinions concerningit : One, that they 
were invented by themfeives; and the other,that they were taught by Mofes or 
Abraham. The Author approves neither of thefe. Not the firft, becaufe he meets 
with no Mention of Experiments, or Obfervations, or Reafoning and Demon- 
flrations, or Method, or particular Explications ; but what was known was 
Traditional and Pofitive. Not the Latter, becaufe this Learning was eminent 
fong before thofe times ; for that Mofes was bred up in the Schools of Egypt, 
and for that the Ethiopians were much prececding to the Egyptians . Befides 
the Infiance of Job, who is thought by the Author to have much preceded 
Mofes ; for that he takes no notice of the Jewiftr Laws, Ceremonies or Sab¬ 
bath, yet was he one that woifhlp’d the true God; and for that the Age of 
his Life was above 200 years, and he offered his own Sacrifices without a 
Prieft. Upon the whole therefore the Author thinks it was conveyed to 
Mankind by the Sons of Noah, and by him from the Patriarchs of the Anti- 
diluvian World. Thefe are the principal Matters treated of In the Firft 
Book. 
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I N the Second Bon £ the Learned Author defigns to make ufc of fuch Teftimo- 
nies as he can find amongft rhe Fragments of the moft ancient Philofophy, 
to confirm the Doftrints of his Theory of the Earth,delivered in the Firft Book 
thereof, for that he has not therein alledged fuch Teftimonies to confirm 
it, intermingled with the Difcourfe it felf, as he has done in the Second, 
but framed the whole from the Idea he had of rhe Nature of the things 
themfclves, And whereas in the former Book of this prefent Treat Ke he h?s 
inquired after, the Ancient Dodrincs concerning the whole, or the Univerfe : 
In this he retrains his Search after fuen Dcftriries as more particularly con¬ 
cern the Formation and Fabrick of the Earth only. In the firft Chapter 
then he finds, that the Production of this World out of a Chaos was the 
moft general, and the mofi ancient Dodrine of all the Learned, both The- 
ologers, Phyfiologers and Poets. He begins with and (hews, that his 

Tohu and Bobu was the fame that the Ancients called Chaos. And the Apcftle, 
fieb. *f. 3. does fo interpret it, and moft of the Chriftian In erpreters un- 
derftand it fo alfo, as do the Hebrews. As to other Nations, they either de¬ 
liver it exprefly, as the Philolophers *, or Mythologically, as the Poets. The 
Philofcphers differ only, for tliac fome aferibe the Formation to a Mir.d, 
others to Chance. He brings feveral Proofs of it from Phoenicians , Egyp - 
tianSy Greeks Romans y Perfians , and from divas other Authors very famous 
among the Ancients; but others, as Orpheus , Empedocles and Hejiod made 
Strife and Love to Operate in the Separation and Union of the parts of the 
duos. 


In the Second Chapter he enquires what Form they afligned to the Primo- 
geneal Earth, and what Eftates it was to undergo. Firf, For the Form, 
that it was differing from the prefent. Here firft he proves, by the Teftimo- 
ny of Sr. Peter , that there was a three-fold ftare of the Earth, vi%. the 
Paft, Prefent and Fu ure. By the Paft he (h?w$ was meant the Antidi uvian, 
and by the Future the New Heaven and New Earth, which he proves by two 
paftages in Ifaiah, and one in the Revelation. This he (hews was alfo men¬ 
tioned by St. Paulin the 8 th of the Romans, upon which Paffage he infills 
much to prove; that the Apoftle meant this three fold ftare of the Earth ; and 
alledges the Judgment of the Father*, Ttrtulliany Irenaus , Crigen, Hitrom , 
Chryfoflom , and others to confirm it. And then endeavours to anfwer fuch as 
had affigned other Expofitions of the Word Creation, of which there 
arc three forts. One would have the Fallen Angels to be under flood, which 
he (hews could not be the meaning, finee they are not to be reftored. Others 
would have by Creatures to be underftood Men: But that cannot be the 
Scnfe, becaufe the Creature and Men are diftinguifhed in the very. Text. 
Thirdly , Thofe thar would have the Gentiles to be meant, are the fartheft of 
all from the plain Scnce which he makes to be (the formed World,) and 
that it is to pafs thorough three States, a former, a prefent, and a future. 
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In the Third Chapter he brings Authority to prove the Prlmigenea! Form 
snd Situation of rht Earth, and wherein it differ’d from the prefent, of 
which the Ancients n?drnaoifefl Knowledge. The firfl he alkdgesls that of 
Sc, Pnn , 2, a, d. where he Fays the Words are oppoftd to thole who avert¬ 
ed cheftateof the World to be the famr as. atfirA: And adds, that St, Ah- 
in expounding thefe Words of Sc. Pettr >.doth fo underOand them ; to 
wit, that rot only the old Earth perifhed in the Floud, but the Heavens alfo. 
He next enquires wherein the difference is between the former and the pre- 
fent, and finds St.Peter there deferibiog the faff, toaffert it to be out of - the 
Water, and to ftand by the W aters *, that is, (fays he) to be placed above 
the Waters, and be fuftained by them. And by this he explains PfaL ij< 5 . 6, 
Prw. 8.27. but brings no further Proof of his Dodrine. 

In the Fourth Chapter he enquires concerning the Nature, Manner and 
Caufes of Deluges, but chiefly of the Univerfal. Here he repeats what he 
has fafd concerning the quintjty of the Water rtquifite in his Theory, and 
quotes alfo what ifaiah fays in deferring a general Deluge, who make? a 
kind of Earthquake to precede it, for the Eruption of the Waters out of 
their Womb, and feveral other places and Commentators upon them, who 
all feem to mean Earthquakes. Then he enquires what are the Caufes of 
particular Inundations, which he makes Three, (t. e) 1. The Irruption of 
the Sea upon the Low Countries, 2, Great Haim. 3. Eruptions of Waters 
out of the Bcdy of the Earth by Earthquakes": Of each of thefe he brings 
Examples out of Hiffory. The firft is Strabo' $ Defcripdon of the manner 
of making the Dead Sea where Sodom and Gomorrah formerly flood by an 
Earthquake. Secondly, A pafiage in Amimis Marcellin \s about the finking 
and drowoiag of places. Another out of Diodorus Siculus concerning the 
City of Atdantes, and of Strabo for Euboea. Another out cf Zipbiline in 
the Life of Antonin* Pius, of the lofs of the City of Cy^icum. Another 
out of Diodorus Siculus about the Idfs of Bur cl and He lice. Another cut of 
Van fortius of the Lofs of the City Idea. Then he mentions the Ogyg'tan and 
Deucahon Floods. Of Deucalians he remarks a notable paffrge out of Lucian. 


In the Fifth Chapter he enquires whether there be any Record among the 
Ancients that may confirm his Conjefture about the right Situation of the 
Earth to the Sun. Whence proceeded a perpetual Equinox without differing 
Seafons: For this he looks for the Defcription of the Golden Ages, vi\ in 
Plato's Mcedo, where he fays, under Saturn the Motions of the Heavens were 
uniform, but under Jupiter there was an ccydf^ta cf the Heavens to the po- 
ffure they arc now in* which was the Caufc of all the Evil that followed. 
He fpeaks alfo of its‘Renovation, or being reftored to its forme* Rate. Of 
thefe things rtc have an imperfeft Account, byTeafduof the length of Time 
part > but. thefe and greater, or mote wonderful things have happened. Next 

hr the Earth* P/aw fays it was tqtrilibrare without Inclhiariop t mpf>Woy £ 
eMKjpzc. Further, he makes the Seafons all temperate, which gave Meit 
long Lives. He makes alfaan Abyfsto receive the Water rr^ji^ed through 
the Earth y but the Surface of It he makes fmooth, and adorned with various 
Colours and Gems, as the Prophets and Sacred Authors do the New Hum- 
[dm. 
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In the Sixth Chapter he enquires concerning the changed Pofitioo of the 
prefect Earth: For this he has a Cloud of Teftimonics befide P lato, to wir, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles ^Diogenes, Itueppus^ Democritus , who-all fpcak of 
the changed Situation of the Earth’s Axis, whofe Teftimonics he has elfe- 
where mentioned. Among the Invention of the Aftronomcrs, the Obliquity 
t>f the Zodiack and the Seafons of the Year are aferibed ro Thales ; which 
is an Argument it had not been fo from the beginning. Our the Biftorks of 
the Progrefs of Aftronomy,* written by Eudtmus and Theon Srrjrnm have pe- 
fifhed, which might have afforded more cogent Argumcus. Here he men¬ 
tions what Quid, Virgil and Homer have faid to this purpofe, in defcribing the 
Golden Age and the Elizium of the Dead. From the Pacts he paffes to 
P/afarrfe’sDefcription of the Fortunate Kies, which ha more modern Name 
for the Eli%ium y and agrees much with the Paradificai Earth. Asd soother 
out of Diodorus Siculus of the fflind^T^ra^ra ; which he fupp'fes to be 
for the fame purpofe. From thefe Heathens he comes to the jewifh and Cha¬ 
dian Writers, deferibing Paradife and the Gsrdco of the Lord ; who do 
much agree with the Heathen Defer!ptions of the Golden Age. He quotes 
If Abarbaml upon the id of Genejis , and Aben E^a ; alfo Malmonidts upon the 
Io/l? Chapter of the Sanhedrim ; Manafjeh Ben Ifrad on .the Creation, and 
Abraham EccheHenfis concerning the Teftimonics of the Jews an d Arabians* 
Then for the Chrtftians he brings Tatianas: He quotes alfo Saidas, and furos 
up all with BeUamint's Conciufion, That there was a perpetual Spring, and 
another Courfe of the Sun then at prefect. He add*, that Arifiotle thought 
the ffeorc and uncertain Life of Creatures proceeded from the Oblique Motion 
of the Sun in the Zodiac!^ : And that Mantuan fays, it was the Opinion of 
the ancient Aftronomers. He adds alfo a Paffage of Orpheus preferred by Pr^- 
ilits to the fume effeft. 

In the Seventh Chapter he difeourfes of the Defcription which Jkofes gives 
of Paradife, and of the ftate of Nature in the New World; which is in ge¬ 
neral, That Mofes accommodated his Hiftory to the Capacity of thofc for 
whom he writ, and that all he has faid is not to be taken in a drift literal 
Senfe. Then in the Eighth Chapter he fpeaks of the manner of the Interpre¬ 
tations of the Expreflions of Mofes concerning the Hexameron^ which is con- 
fonant to his Thoughts in the Seventh. And in the Ninth Chapter he endea¬ 
vours" ro an Tver thofe who would have it to b< literally underftood. And in 
the Laft Chapter he propounds what things are worthy to heconfideted fn or¬ 
der to the making a right Judgment of the whole ; and more particularly, of 
what he hath more freely delivered in the preceding Chanters. He defires his 
Readers therefore to coofider the Ufe and Style of the Eaftern Sages. 2. The 
mean and dull Apprehenftons of the Iftdelites at the time when Mofes writ. 
3. What Learned Commentators have faid of this matter.. 4. What we are 
to think of the Great God, end what Thoughts concerning !Fm arc worthy, 
and what befcemlog. As to the Flrft, Thele Orientals did for thetnoft part 
deliver their Dottrines in Mythology, ad taptum Vutgix But the? had alfo a 
more Secret Doftrine, which they delivered only to fuch of their Schools as 
were of a more clear Uoderftanding. So that though many vulgar Opinions 
have been aferibed to them, yec they were fuch as were deliver'd for die Vul¬ 
gar, but that they had others referved for the more intelligent. So Iamb ficus 
and Laertius relate fome Notions of ?ythagoras } which accorded with the 

Vulgar 
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Vulgar Opinion of the Heavens; yet •tir^ plain he held the other Doftrine. 
The Jewifti Doftors fay, the Law fpeaks with the Tongues of Men; that 
Is, with aVulgar St) !e, yet they had their C'nbaU to conceal their Myfteries: 
Nor was this Foreign to the Chriitian Schools. Secondly, The People of If- 
rml when Afofis writ were of dulland uncultivated Underftanding, not fit for 
Natural Speculations or Divine Contemplations. Thus much Manajfeb Ben 
Ifrad fays, and fo does Mofts Maimonides. This he conceives to be therea- 
fon why Moftsfo wrote the Hiftory of the Creation. Thirdly, Commentators 
both Jews and Chriftians have aflerted, That ir any things in that Hiftory are 
not to beunderftoed Literally but Allegorically: For this, befides P hilajude- 
us, who makes it all Allegorical; and the Cabalijis, whom he pgfles by, he 
names R. Mofes Egyptws for a folid Author aliening it, and Joftphus ; as a!fo 
Ariftobulus , quoted by Eufeblus , who is of the fame Sentiment, as were ma¬ 
ny of the Cbriftian Fathers which he cites at large. Fourthly, As to fuch:as 
do not adhere to the Literal Senfe, he admonifhes them that they do not ad¬ 
mit any thing unworthy of God or of our Religion; 
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